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Prepositions are frequently used with meanings other than their present ones.
"More fond oil ( = of) her."                                 n. 1. 266.
" Forsook his scene and enter'd in ( = into) a brake."
in. 2. 15.
IX. The Metre of "A Midsummer-Night's Dream."
Blank Verse. The metre of the classical English drama is blank verse. In its simplest or regular form, blank verse con-sists of unrhymed lines, each line containing five feet and each foot consisting of two syllables, of which the second bears a strong accent or stress, e.g.
"Four days | will quick | ly steep | themselves | in night."
i. 1. 7.
" The cour'se I of triie | love nev | er did | run smooth."
i. 1. 134.
" My ton'gue | should catch [ your ton'gue's | sweet mellody."
T. I. 189.
It will be seen that in these lines the verse naturally resolves itself into five measures or feet, and that the accents regularly follow one another: weak, strong; weak, strong; and so ou throughout the line. Borrowing the language of classical prosody, a line of five feet is sometimes called a pentameter, and a foot of two syllables with the second strongly accented an iambus. A line in blank verse is hence sometimes called an iambic pentameter, but the English term blank verse is preferable. Blank verse was first introduced into English literature by the Earl of Surrey, who translated two books of Virgil's ^Eneid into this metre in the time of Henry VIII. The metre was also adopted by many of the early dramatists, but in their hands blank verse had none of the power and especial appropriateness to dramatic writing which it acquired in the hands of Shakespeare. This arose from too close an adherence to the absolutely regular type and to the fact that all or nearly all the lines were end-stopt, that is concluded with a natural pause. The consequence of the absolutely regular recurrence of stresses and pauses was that the metre was very monotonous in effect and too obviously artificial to represent, even poetically, the spoken language of the drama.
To Christopher Marlowe, the greatest of Shakespeare's predecessors, belongs the merit of having introduced such variations from the strictly regular type as to relieve it of its monotonous effect and fit it to be the medium of the poetic drama. Shakespeare still further developed the resources of the metre, so M